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The Bride Had Consented 


BY ALICE DUER MILLER. 
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Sibyl Uses the Woman’s Privilege. 


I T wan & low wooden house painted 
white; three long windows with 
pale-green shutters opened on a 
terrace. As he stood looking, a pro¬ 
cession of waiters came out rolling 
largo round tabletops like a frieze 
of Greek warriors bearing shields. 
The sight annoyed Raw ley—most un¬ 
reasonably. for If you rent your house 
you rent your tenant the privilege 
• •f marrying her daughter from it 
if she happens to want to. But 
Hawley found himself exclaiming in¬ 
wardly: * A wedding! What an 

outrage!” 

had bought the house 10 years 
ago for his mother, but she had died 
before they had even moved in. After 
her death he had gone on his expedi¬ 
tion to the Caucasus, and then the 
war had Intervened. He had come 
home in 1918 and had spent a year 
in planting and painting. But by the 
time the house was ready for occupancy 
he had begun to grow restless and 
had gone off to Central America. 
Then, when for the third time he 
was ready to settle down, a wonder¬ 
ful opportunity for taking over an¬ 
other man's shooting trip to Hast 
Africa had tempted him. This time 
he decided to rout the house—shoot¬ 
ing In Kast Africa being an expen¬ 
sive luxury. 

He had thought himself exagger¬ 
atedly courteous in telegraphing his 
tenant that he was coming clown to 
get out some stuff of his stored In 
the attic and therefore he had been 
Irritated by her answer, which was: 
“I'lease come some other day. My 
daughter being married tomorrow.” 

He couldn't come any other day— 
Because two days later he was sail¬ 
ing. The best he could do for her 
■was to come in the morning, and get 
away by noon. As the wedding was 
at 4 o'clock, he couldn’t see why 
he should cause the slightest incon¬ 
venience. 

It was June, and the garden was 
looking beautiful. The grass paths 
were like strips of emerald velvet 
and solid waves of perfume came to 
him in tbo high hot sun. Suddenly 
lie found himself wishing he wasn't 
going to Africa—he would rather be 
living quietly in his own house— 

if only these horrible Bruces- 

Could it be that he was getting 
old? He couldn't remember how old 
he was—31 or 32 his last birthday? 
He walked along with a brow slightly 
contracted trying to calculate from 
the year of his birth, when he came 
upon a young man seated on a stone 
bench within the semicircle of a 
cedar hedge. 

His elbows were on his knees, his 
head and his hands were alike hang¬ 
ing down, and he was swaying very 
slightly from side to side. Hawley 
did not need to ho told that this 
young man was in trouble. 

"What's the matter?” he said. 

The young man looked up. show¬ 
ing a white face, which lie vainly 
tried to arrange Into an expression 
suitable for meeting a total stranger. 

"Nothing,” he answered, but not as 
if he really wanted to be believed. 

“What's the matter?” said Hawley 
again, in exactly the same stern tone. 
There it was, he thought; if you 
rented your house you might find 
people in agony in all your favorite 
corners. 

* * * * 

r JpHB boy stood up. fumbled In his 
pocket and produced his cigarette 
case and. having taken It out. seem¬ 
ed to forget what he wanted with it. 
His pale blue eyes fixed themselves 
slowlv on the newcomer. “Aren’t 
you Mr. Hawley?” he said. * "I think 
you were once kind enough to give 
me a letter to that fellow who was 
digging in Yucatan.” 

Hawley was always being asked for 
such letters in the interests of men 
who. having failed in civilized con¬ 
ditions, Jump to the conclusion that 
they will do better in the wilds. 
“Oh. yes.” lie said, groping for the 
facts. “Aren't you Bill Severidge’s 
nephew? Let me see—you did not 
go after all—you got engaged—or 
something.” Then a light broke. “Ig 
this your wedding that I'm interfer¬ 
ing with?” 

It seemed a harmless question but 
was not well received. The young man 
sank down and covered his face with 
his hands. "She's just changed her 
mind,” he said. 

"Great heavens,” cried Rawlej’, "at 
this hour!” And glancing up at the 
house he saw that the tables were now 
being set and waiters with bunches of 
gilt chairs in their hands were coining 
out on the terrace. * 

All Ills antagonism now concentrated 
on the Bruces—what people! Not only 
having a wedding in his perfectly good 
house, but trapping the nephew of a 
splendid fellow like Billy Severidge, do¬ 
ing him out of a trip to Yucatan and 
then throwing him over at the last mo¬ 
ment. He became Instantly a partisan 
of the young man, whom, just a moment | 


before, he had thought of as a rather 
weak, feeble creature—but even as a 
partisan he wished to be fair. "Has 
anything happened to change her?” he 
asked. 

The boy shook his head. "We've been 
engaged three months—perfectly happy 
—at least I’ve been. No one can under¬ 
stand it—not even her mother.” 

Hawley sat down beside the boy with 
an air of brisk decision. 

"Now listen to me." he said in the 
tone of a man accustomed to being lis¬ 
tened to. "Whenever you lose anything 
In theis world, no matte% how valuable, 
there Is always a compensating freedom. 
The trick is to use that freedom to the 
utmost. I haven't seen your fiancee, 
but 1 am going to offer you something 
that is a good exchange for any girl. 
I’m starting for Kast Africa the day 
after tomorrow, and I'll take you 
with me if you want to go. I'll guar¬ 
antee you at least one lion.” 

The young man stared at him. "You 
mean give her up?” he said. 

"I thought she had given you up. You 
don't want to nag a woman into marry¬ 
ing you. do you?” 

Young Severidge nodded. "I want 
Sybil ‘on any terms,” he said. 

The suspicion that this was not the 
stufT out of which big game hunters 
are made flashed through Rawley s 
mind, but was instantly repressed. "You 
make a great mistake,” he said. "If 
you marry’ a woman against her will, 
everything that goes wrong is your fault. 
It's bad enough on a fifty-fifty basis. 
But if there is any chance that she may 
change her mind again, nothing would 
make her do it as quickly as the knowl¬ 
edge that you had something better 
to do." 

"Better?” said thte boy. 

"Better, in my opinion.” answered 
Raw ley. 

"You think women are like that?” 

"I think every one is like that. 
Even you. You are not keen to go 
with me-” 

"Oh. yes. I am," said Severidge. "It 
has always been my dream to shoot 
a lion." But his tone wasn’t really 
eager. 

*'-but if you heard I was offer¬ 

ing the place to some one else, you’d 
know at once that you wanted it," 
said Hawley. "Take my advice and 
go to Miss Bruce and put it to her 
once and for all—that you want to 
marry her if she'll go through with 
it. but if she won't you want to 
know, for you have a chance to go to 
Africa with me.” 

"I see," answered the boy. "Well, 
I believe I'll do that—only I'd like to 
think it over a little." 

Hawley stood up. "You haven’t 
much time,” he said. ”1 shan’t be 
here more than half an hour.” 

"Oh. I know, I know," the boy an¬ 
swered. “Only I'm expecting my un¬ 
cle at any minute. You wouldn’t 
mind my talking it over with him, 
would you?" 

"Talk it over with any one you 
like.” Hawley returned. "Only’ it 
strikes me there has been too much 
talk already. A little action would 
be a relief.” 

* * * * 

jt_IE turned to go and something in 

x his decisive movement gave the 
boy a new idea. "Why don't you 
speak to her," he said. "I've been 
waiting for my uncle, but you would 
do even better. Any girl would lis¬ 
ten to a man like you—a man who’s 
done the things you’ve done.” 

Hawley was no more susceptible to 
flattery than any nice person ought 
to be. but this hardly seemed credi¬ 
ble. "She probably never heard my 
name.” he answered. 

"Oh, yes, she has. I’ve talked 
about you to her—she knows all 
about what you did in the Caucasus. 
Tell her what you Just said about 
taking me or leaving me. You could 
make the African trip sound much 
more wonderful than I could.” 

Hawley hesitated. After all it was 
to his Interest to get a definite an¬ 
swer out of the boy—yes or no—be¬ 
fore he left. Besides he liked to see 
things done and done right. "Very 
well,” he said, "I'll speak to her. I'll 
get a decision one way or the other— 
i can promise you that. Don’t blame 
me, though. If it's negative." 

The boy made a hopeless gesture 
as if he were beyond blaming any 
one and Rawley went on toward the 
house. 

Ho did not go In at the front door, 
but, seeing the long windows of his 
own library open, he stepped inside. 

The room had been divested of 
every piece of furniture. Only the 
books—his books—ranging from 
floor to ceiling, greeted him with 
their familiar backs. He forgot 
everything else. There was a map— 
he moved to the shelves and became 
absorbed. 

Presently the door of the room 
opened and a middle-aged lady en¬ 
tered—Mrs. Bruce, he supposed. He 
had been told she had once been a 
beauty; but now she was obviously 














not at her best, either physically or 
spiritually. She looked at him des¬ 
perately for a second as if he were 
Just one more hideous complication 
In her life, and then her face bright¬ 
ened. 

"Oh, I'm so glad you've come," she 
exclaimed in a tone of genuine pleas¬ 
ure which surprised Hawley, who re¬ 
membered her warning telegram. 

"You’re very kind,” he answered 
formally. 

"Oh. it’s not kindness, it’s pure self- 
isness,” she returned. "We need you' 
terribly—nobody but you, I believe, 
ran make these two young people see 
reason. Of course, It's all Sibyl’s 
fault. She should have known her 
own mind earlier. Only if Freddie 
wouldn't cry so much.” 

"Does he cry?" said Rawley, think¬ 
ing that really if he went about 
crying in the heart of Africa- 

"Only because he loves her so 
much,” said Mrs. Bruce. "Oh, I’m en¬ 
tirely on his side. I think she ought 
to go through with It now, no mat¬ 
ter how she feels. I can’t face the 
scandal of turning every one away. 
Besides, between ourselves. Mr. Seve¬ 
ridge, it doesn’t make much differ¬ 
ence after a year or so whom you 
marry. Romantic love makes so 
much trouble. My daughter keeps 
saying that it's terrible to marry a 
man you don’t love. So it is. but life's 
terrible. It’s probably a little more 
terrible not to be fnarrled at all—I 
can’t make her see that." % 

"I think you’re wrong.” said Haw¬ 
ley. 

"Ah," said this alarming woman, 
"wait until you're older. Wait until 
you’re old and sick and lonely and 
no one wants to come and take care 

of you." 

He wished she had not said Just 
that. For more than a year now he 
had been, not lonely, but uncomfort¬ 
ably aware that such a thing as lone¬ 
liness existed. A little shiver ran 
through him, and he said coldly: 
"What do you want me to do?" 

"I want you to make him behave 
like a man." 

Hawley shook his head. "If he had 
It in him, he wouldn’t wait for me 
to make him." 

“At least.” said Mrs. Bruce, "you 
can make him go to her and say she 
must take him or leave him. That 
might bring her to her senses. Have 
you no influence over your own 
nephew*?” 

"Worse than that,” said Rawley. 
"I haven’t a nephew. I'm not Bill 
Severidge. I’m Just the landlord." 

“Mercy," said Mrs. Bruce, “how 
idiotic!” With which she turned 
sharply and left the room as If some¬ 
how the whole thing had been his 
fault. 

Perhaps she would come back, he 
thought. and tell him when he might 
attack the attic. In the meantime he 
went back to the perusal of the map. 
made many years ago by a famous 
explorer—yes, that was the place, he 
thought, where they left the main 
highway- 

* * * * 

A.GAIN the door opened. He looked 
up. A girl, white as a camellia, 
with a small and now trembling red 
mouth, had come Into the room. She 
shut the door behind her and stood 
leaning against it, staring at him 
Then she advanced to him, and as if 
it were the most natural gesture in 
the world, she put her arms about his 
neck, and laying her head against his 
heart, murmured: "Oh, Uncle Bill, 
you’re going to help me, you're going 
to be on my side, aren't you?” 

Rawley *was a brave man, but not 
one who courted disaster. 

So now. In one of the strangest ad¬ 
ventures that had ever come to him, 
he did not clasp the lovely creature 
with undue violence: still less did 
he let her go. He held her firmly 
with one arm. while with the other 
hand he patted her hair. It was nice 
hair to pat—soft to the touch and yet. 
when it was pressed, possessed of a 
strong resilience. They stood thus 
for a full minute—more. In the next 
room a note was struck on the piano 
and some one began to tune a violin. 
The orchestra had arrived rather 
early. 

The sound seemed to rouse the girl 
somewhat, for she said without rais¬ 
ing her head, hreathing the words 
into the top buttonhole of his waist¬ 
coat: "What did you decide?" 

"What did I decider’ 

"You and Freddie—I- watched you 
out of the window—talking and talk¬ 
ing. I meant to get at you first. 

I nearly went mad." she answered. 

“You’re sure you haven't?" he ask¬ 
ed. amusing no one but himself. 

She drew hack far enough to look 
at him. "You must, hear my side, 
too.” she said. Rawley’s thought was 
that he wouldn't if telling it would 
necessitate the slightest change of 
position. However it didn’t, for she 
went on: "I never told Freddie I 
would marry him—never. I said I 
would think it over, and he rushed 
away and told his friends, though I 
asked him not to. and then it got 
into the papers, and everybody w’as 
so pleased, particularly my mother, 
who adores Freddie, and whenever 
I tried to get out of it he always 
said It was too humiliating to him 
if I threw him over when it had been 
announced. Sometimes I w’ould think 
that I shouldn’t mind marrying him 
so terribly. But as it came nearer 
I saw it was the most terrible idea 
in the world. For a week now I 
have been telling every one that I 
couldn’t do it, and it is as if they 


were all deaf—no one listens to me; 
they all go on making arrangements 
for the wedding as if I had not 
spoken. I won’t do it. Uncle Bill," 
she said, and shuddered and hid her 
face again and added with a wail: 
"Only what shall I do, what shall 1 
do?" 

"What you’re doing now seems all 
right to me," he replied. 

"But it isn't getting me anywhere." 

"Don’t be too sure of that." he said 
quietly. He did not feel quiet, ex¬ 
cept in the sense that he wished to 
remain exactly as he was. 

"Listen, my dear child," he said. 
"You are opposing words to actions, 
which is about as effective as op¬ 
posing a pane of glass to a bullet. 
Stop talking and act. Go upstairs 
and get whatever things you need 
for a day or two and go down and 
get Into my automobile, which Is 
waiting for me at the foot of the 
garden steps. I will drive you to 
town—or wherever you want to go 
—and from there you will telephone 
your mother. Tomorrow, when all 
the fuss is over, you will come home 
and make it up with her." 

"It's terrible for my mother," said 
the girl. 

"You can't get out of holes like 
this and be lovely to every one." 

"I’m afraid it will ruin Freddie’s 
whole life." 

"Perhaps, hut he's agreed to go 
shooting with me In Africa tomor¬ 
row—that is, if you really remain 
obdurate." 

At this she looked straight up at 
him, opening her hazel eyes in ob¬ 
vious alarm. "Good heaven^" he 
said to himself, "when it comes to 
a show-down, she doesn't want him 
to go." It was only a second— a 
second fraught with horror, and 
then she said; "Don’t tell me you’re 
going away.” 

Rather to his own surprise he 
heard himself saying gently: "Well, I 
was-’’ 

"No, no," said the girl, "don’t. I 
seem to feel braver when you're 
near," 

"In that case." lie said thought¬ 
fully, and he took her small chin in 

his hand, "In that case-" and he 

stooped and kissed her. 

He had Intended it—or rather, he 
had no plan about It. but lie had 
expected when he found he was cer¬ 
tainly going to kiss her, that it 
would be a pleasant, semi-avuncular 
kiss—a kiss after which you smiled 
and parted. It turned out, as these 
things sometimes do, an entirely dif¬ 
ferent sort—a kiss which became 
your master and endured, a kiss after 
which you did not smile and after 
which you certainly did not part. 

* * * * 

THE person in the next room had 
stopped tuning the violin, or per¬ 
haps they had merely ceased to hear 
him. although Rawley became acutely 
aware of the-beating of his heart. 
He felt *the girl’s whole figure grow 
limp in his arms as. if her knees were 
less rigid than before. They moved 
a little apart, his hand still on her 
shoulder, and looked at each other. 

As they stood thus, the door opened 
and Mrs. Bruce came back. She came 
in quickly, and it was evident that 
she had forgotten that her landlord 
existed, for she seemed startled at 
seeing him again, even before she saAv 
her daughter. Then she said: “May 
I ask, Sibyl, what are you doing in 
the arms of a total stranger?” 

Sibyl smiled an unembarrassed 
smile, as one so often smiles at the 
mistakes of the older generation, and 
withdrawing completely from Raw- 
ley's arms, but without undue haste, 
said: "This is Uncle Bill, at last, 

mother dear.” 

“Nothing of the kind.” replied her 
mother. It's just Mr. What's-his-name 
—the landlord ” 

Sibyl looked at him quickly for a 
denidi of this preposterous state¬ 
ment. 

"Your mother Is right," he said. "I 
am Just Mr. What's-his-name. Never¬ 
theless, 1 gave you some excellent 
advice r moment ago, which I hope 
you will follow.** 

She nodded and walked to the door. 
There she turned and said: “Mother, 
I will not marry Freddie." Her 
mother was evidently so accustomed 
to this statement that she forgot to 
say “nonsense” until the door had 
actually shut behind her daughter, 
when she said it with great force. 
Then she turned to Rawley. 

"You really can't stay here," she 
said, as if ho had wanted to. “We’re 
using this for the men's coats." 

He suggested as politely as was 
necessary that he had come, not to 
dance at the wedding, hut to get a 
gun out of the closet in the garret. 

“Then why don’t you go and get 
it?” said his tenant. ”1 assume that 
you know your way about the house.” 
She was really hardly civil, he 
thought, as he went upstairs. The 
rails were wreathed in smllax. On 
the second floor he saw the wedding 
presents set out in a room apart, and 
through the open door of another 
room he caught sight of a white 
dress—all tulle and lace—lying on 
the bed, and two small pointed silver 
slippers standing side by side on the 
floor near it. Ho stopped short with 
a sort of Inner spasm as he saw those 
slippers, and stood staring at them 
so long that the detective appeared 
in the doorway of the other room and 
looked at him with suave suspicion: 
Hawley pulled himself together and, 
opening the door of the garret stairs, 
went up them. 


He unlocked the door of his own 
cupboard and took the ”450” from the 
shelf. For the first time In his life 
the sight of a gun-case failed to give 
him a thrill of anticipation. Could It 
be, he said to himself, that any man 
could lose his interest in Hons? 

There was an old flshing-rod and a 
case for flies and those old wadlng- 
boots. W’hat times he had had in 
them! He took them out and dropped 
them on the floor where they fell 
over with a rubbery sound.in oppo¬ 
site directions, revealing the lining 
of their wide tops. There was a long 
waterproof coat, too. He might as 
well take that with him. If he went. 
He started and raised his head as If 
listening to words which seemed to 
have oome to him out of the air. If 
he went! But of course he was going. 
If he went! What a strange thing! 
* * * * 

A GAIN the door at the foot of the 
stairs opened and a man’s step 
was heard on the stairs—a serious 
gray head, intelligent eyes and a 
severe mouth rose In the well of the 
stairs, the head unmistakably of a 
bishop—or so Rawley told himself 
afterward, as If he had known it 
even l>eforo the clerical collar, the 
cross and the well, cut full-skirted 
ooat dawned on his vision. 

"Well, sir," said the bishop se¬ 
verely, and added, as his severity 
produced no effect: "Well, Mr. Hawley, 
you’ve made a good deal of trouble 
in this already troubled household." 

Hawley continued unpacking the 
cupboard as he replied: "Made It I 
should say I had allayed it. Why 
should any one marry some one they 
don’t want to marry?" 

"There Is such a thing as swearing 
unto your neighbor and disappointing 
him not, though it be to your own 
hindrance," answered the bishop, but 
Hawley could see that, though his 
mouth was still severe, his eyes were 
roving with Interest over the Instru¬ 
ments of the chase which the open 
door of the cupboard revealed. ’Tour 
advice, sir, was unwise and unso¬ 
licited. You encouraged a momentary 
hysteria. I have come from Mrs. | 
Bruce to ask you to leave the house 
at once. J will see you to your auto¬ 
mobile.” 

“The English can make a gun, c an ’t 
i they?” said Hawley. 

"Why," said the bishop, "I don’t 
know that I over saw on* of those, 

: although at one time-*’ He put out 

his hands thoughtfully and took the 
gun. "In my younger days." he said. 
"I was something of a shot. In fact 
while I was in the theological semi¬ 
nary I decided to become a mission¬ 
ary to India, but later I discovered 
that my Interest was more in shoot¬ 
ing In the Himalayas than in saving 
heathen souls, and I have never 
touched a gun since." He sighed and 
raised the gun to his shoulder. "I 
don’t suppose I could hit a barn door 
now.” 

Probably you could,” answered 
Hawley, not manifesting too much 
interest. "A good eye is always a 
good eye." 

"It's true," said the bishop, "that 
; my eye was a fair one at all sports, 
i and I noticed just the other day, at 
| one of the church fairs where thev 

have such contests-But this was 

not what I came to speak of, Mr. 
Rawley.” 

"This is a ratljer unusual snapshot 
of a charging Hon," said Rawley. 

The bishop took it. feeling for his 
glasses. "Bless my soul.” he exclaimed, 
"what a remarkable picture! What a 
magnificent animal! And did you snap 
that yourself?” 

‘‘I was more snapped than snapping,” 
said Rawley. "It is at me that he is 
looking with that loving eye of his. I 
had just caught my foot In a bush and 
fallen flat on my face.” 

“Bless my soul!” said the bishop. He 
insisted on having the story. It was a 
good one. and took some minutes to tell. 
Before it was over another step came 
unheard on the stairs, and Mrs. Bruce's 


pale, anxious face appeared in the stair¬ 
well at their feet. 

"Well, bishop,” she said, "is this your 
Idea of hurrying Mr. Rawley’s de¬ 
parture ?** 

If the bishop had not been the pos¬ 
sessor of a strangely sweet smile he 
would have looked extremely foolish, but 
he smiled Instead; without, however, 
melting the heart of Mrs. Bruce, who 
continued: "While you have been chat¬ 
ting with him up here she has been try¬ 
ing to get away to his automobile. For¬ 
tunately I met her. and I don’t think she 
will try that again." 

"I can’t imagine," said Rawley, who 
had made a nice little pile of the things 
he wished to take with him, and now 
was replacing everything on the shelves. 
"I can’t imagine why you should wish 
your daughter to marry a man she 
doesn't want to marry.” 

"She does want to,” said Mrs. Bruce. 
‘iShe loves him—at least she did until 
just the other day. It’s Just hysteria— 
lots of girls go through It before their 
marriages. She could never live down 
such a scandal—besides w hat could I tell 
people?” 

"Nothing more complicated than that 
she had changed her mind,” answered 
Rawley. 

"I suppose that might be done,” said 
the bishop. 

"Nonsense! Come away, bishop. This 
man is upsetting even your Judgment," 
said Mrs. Bruce, and the bishop fol¬ 
lowed her reluctantly. 

They went down, leaving the door 
open behind them, so that Rawley could 
hear the orchestra, now fully prepared 
for action, practicing in the lower 
hall. 






A NOTHER footstep sounded on the 
stairs, like the pattering of rain on 
the roof, and Sibyl herself appeared. 

"I don’t know what you'll say to me,” 
she began, delightfully intimating by 
this form of words that he had now* be¬ 
come the arbiter of her destin'*, "hut 
I'm afraid I'm a coward. I can’’ do it.” 
"Oh, yes, you can,” he said. 

"Once I turned back because Freddie 
is sitting there In the garden and wants j 
to go al! over it again, and I can't do ; 
that; and once mother met me—and, oh. | 
dear, I never saw her so upset! She 
keeps saying it will kill her. Oh, 
what ought 1 to do?” 

When she came in he had been turn¬ 
ing an old waterproof hat about in his 
hand wondering whether to leave it out 
or put It away, and now he suddenly 
placed it on her head and fastened the 


strap under her chin. Then he looked 
and laughed. Sibyl asked quickly: 

v Why are you laughing at me?” 

"Because you're so pretty." 

"Is it comic to be pretty ?” 

"Yes—as pretty as that." He made 
her put on the rain coat and a pair 
of boots—not the wading-boots, an¬ 
other pair, large but not high, to 
conceal *er small feet. 

"Now. lie said, "take this guncasc 
In one hand, and this bag in the 
other—it’s heavy, can you manage 
It?” (She picked It up as If it were 
a feather ) “Walk down stairs and 
through the garden—not too fast, but 
not looking to right or left, and get 
into my car which is waiting at the 
foot of the garden steps. Tell the 
chauffeur to drive a hundred feet up 
the road and stop. I’ll be with you 
in three minutes.” 

"What will your chauffeur think?" 

"My chauffeur is a man of great 
experience—” 

"Oh!" said Sibyl as if some one 
had hurt her. 

"—acquired In the employ of 
others ” 

"Oh!" said Sibyl, as if she had not 
been hurt after ail. 

He watched her down the stairs, 
the rain-coat trailing a little on the 
step behind, and the bag bumping 
from stair to stair. It could not be 
said she looked like a chauffeur, but 
then neither did she look like the 
slim bride of a few minutes before. 
Unfortunately the garret had no win¬ 
dows; he could not watch her prog¬ 
ress across the garden. 

He finished his arrangements, 
locked the closet door and ran down 
stairs. In the lower hall Mrs Bruce 
was receiving the congratulations of 
a group of relations, who bad evi¬ 
dently arrived a little early—such 
phrases as "I hear lie is such a de¬ 
lightful young man" and "I’m so 
glad the dear child is so happy" 
reaefled him as he passed. 

The bishop detached himself from 
the circle, and said severely: "I will 
see you to your car. Mr. Rawley." 
Nothing told Itawley whether or not 
the girl had run the gauntlet of all 
those eyes. Of course if she were 


“I HAVE COME lAi) a MR- 
BRICE TO Ahk YO. To 
LEAVE THE HOUSE Vi 

once;’ _ 

not in the car before him, he would 
be obliged to come back and fight 
It all out in the open. 

He and the bishop moved Into th« 
garden, side by side, maintaining a 
stiff silence. Then the bishop said 

"You are not taking your gun 
after all?" 

"I sent it down by my man.** said 
Rawley, and glanced quickly at the 
bishop’s face: it was a mask. 

As they approached the cedar* 
Freddie looked up. ”Oh, are you go¬ 
ing, Mr. Rawley?” he said without 
enthusiasm. 

“I think so,” said Rawley. He 
couldn’t be quite sure. 

The boy rose and said with a mix¬ 
ture of aggressiveness and timidity 
"You weren't a very sucessful mes¬ 
senger. Mr. Rawley. I don’t think 
I should advise any one to depend 
on you to help them out.” 

"Miles Standish was never one of 
my favorite heroes,” answered Raw- 
ley. 

"I don’t know what you moan by 
that.” said the boy. But Rawley. no¬ 
ticing that the bishop understood him 
perfectly and was taking alarm 
changed the subject rapidly. 

"Tell me, Severidge." he said, "did 
you notice my chauffeur passing by 
with my gun?” 

"No.” said the boy. "I don't think 
so—or. yes, I believe some one did 
go past, but he looked more like a 
fisherman than a chauffeur.” 

"He dresses a trifle oddly, I know, 
said Hawley, “but he's very valuable 
to me—more valuable than any one 
I ever had.” His manner grew 
noticeably brisk and gay. "Good-by,** 
he said. 

"And one other thing." said the 
boy with a certain swagger. "I 
don’t think that I care to go on your 
African trip either." 

"Of course not,” said the bishop 
"You're going to stay here and be 
marrried.” 

"In any case. I shouldn't care to go 
with this gentleman.” said Freddie 
“Doubtless he can find some one in 
my place.” 

"Yes." said Rawley, "I think I car-. 

T think I know just the person.” and 
waving his hand with unusual gayety. 
he ran down the garden steps and 
disappeared. 

(Copyright. 1924.) 


Nobody Feels or Looks Natural 
At Foot Ball Game, Says Observer 
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AS THEY STOOD THUS, THE DOOR OPENED AND gRS. BRUCE CAME BACK,_ 
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BY NINA WILCOX PUTNAM. 

{ SUPPOSE foot hall, to a man, is 
much the same, as a bargain sale j 
to a woman—there is a big kick 
in both right from the start and 
the mere thought of either makes 
you feel young and healthy and full of 
enthusiasm. 

For a sample, about this time every 
fall George, that's my husband, tries 
to pull a Tonce de Leon and renew 
his youth, the chief difference be¬ 
tween Ponce and George being that 
Ponce used to take a little sip from 
the fountain of sulphur and George 
takes his from the fountain of learn¬ 
ing. 

In other words, each autumn George 
goes back to college. During, the 
foot ball season for one day only, 
however, when he will attend the 
ann. foot ball game between Goofnah 
University, where he went, and 
Cuckoo College, that Joe Bush of 
the Haw thorne Club got thrown out , 
of. And George always claims that 
going to this big game makes him a 
boy again. 

Well, the other day I could see 
( where he was once more preparing 
* to reduce his yrs. by this method 
I and to drag me along, in spite of the 
I fact that the joyous outing always 
leaves me 20 annums older; at least, 
that Is so If the poet had the right 
j dope when he threw that one about 
a woman is as old as she feels. But 
I am supposed to enjoy seeing the 
dear old Alma martyred, which it 
! usually Is. not having martyred the 
sturdy hard-boiled eggs of Cuckoo 
j College or any other college In quite 
1 some seasons. The Goofnah Thanks¬ 
giving game generally leaves them 
j thankful they are still alive. If they 
inlet on being thankful for some- 
j thing. 

Well anyways, the fatal evening 
j come when George looked up from 
the sporting page where there was a 
I flock of photos of boys dressed in 
f odd pieces of mother’s old quilted 
bedspread, aviator's hats, golf stock¬ 
ings and other foot ball accessories 
sporting around in very un-Greek 
poses, such as the back of the left 
heel or the front of the right ear 
well George looked up and says ah I 
see Yale and Harvard expect to play 
again this year, or some such tech¬ 
nical remark, and then he added, 
which reminds me, I put in an appli¬ 
cation for our seats for the Cuckoo 
game, all right. 

And I says good, them seats need 
an application of some sort, they are 
so hard and cold I pretty near died 
sitting on them last year. And 
George says well, these are good 
seats, they are in the cheering sector, 
where we can tell by the noise who 
is ahead, and I got four personal 
parking places on account the Joe 
Bushes Is going with us. 

Well, that was no shock to me, 
because I and Mabel Bush can at 
least talk about clothes or Rudolph 
Valentino or something really inter¬ 
esting like that during the game, al¬ 


though, of course, we stand up and ] 
sit down at the proper times and ! 
sing with the rest of the congrcga- I 
tion. 

* * * * 

I T seems that on account Geo. and 
Joe having both got through their j 
colleges very young, in fact they fin - j 
Ished in their freshmen years, well, i 
of course they have even more en- | 
thusiasm for Bright College Yells. ! 
the Drear Old Campus and etc., then 
if their teachers had stuck it out the! 
whole four terms. 

As it was, terms was very shortly 
arrived at and the two boys agreed I 
to leave peaceably. But they took j 
their enthusiasm with them, with the j 
net result that we always make up a J 
foursome for the Thanksgiving game, | 
and one year we sit on the Bushes' 1 
side and the next on our own. And j 
the one who is sitting opposite their ; 
college will frequently remark, oh i 
gosh, I feel so queer sitting over 
here, you can't imagine, I don’t feel 
natural. 

Well, nobody feels natural at a 
foot ball game or looks so, either. 
Most of the men look like grizzly 
bears and the girls look at each 
other. It always appears to me as 
If those that can afford fur coats 
have been treating same with Angora ; 
Hair Tonic for mons. so's to be : 
shaggy for the occasion, and that 
the ones which can't afford fur coats 
wear three or four plain ones and a 
coupla sweaters to make up. It sure 
is a large gathering as a rule when 
Goofnah U. plays Cuckoo College! 

And how thrilled I and Mrs. Joe 
Bush are when we come out to the 
field and hear the cheering bloc hit¬ 
ting on all six: 

Hit ’em In the eye. 

Hit ’em In the eye. 

Choke ’em in the neck. 

with an old apple pie. 

’Rah! ’Rah! ’Rah! 

Goofnah! j 

Goofnah! 

Goofnah! 

It certainly is exciting, not to mem- 
tlon alarming. No wonder tears come 
into George's eyes and he feels a 
lump In his throat when he hears 
that old college yell. The only won¬ 
der to me Is that he don't lose con¬ 
trol entirely and run in the opposite 
direction. 

Well anyways. I and Mabel Bush 
wear our husbands’ college colors, 
mine being marooned and blue, which 
is most appropriate, seeing Goofnah 
never wins, and Mabel a bouquet of 
tha Cuokoo color, green, with a 
little dash of lavendar. The “boys." 
as, wt playfully call them when out 
| on these frozen frolics, always give 
us not alone flowers but canes, ban¬ 
ners, and a occasional piece of in¬ 
formation such as see, dumbbell, 
that's four down and two to go, when 
all the time anybody with eyes can 
see that at Hast 16 are down, two 
are getting carried away on stretch¬ 
ers. with four laying flat, still to go. 

But. of courge. It aln*t a wife's 
place to correct her husband when he 


has her out spending money on her. 
Nobody expects a really womanly I 
woman to know much about foot 
ball anyways, and so when your first 
half, or your second half, whichever 
he happens to be, makes some re- | 
mark that Cuckoo has gained 40 
yards, a person should merely say 
yes dear, although not able to see 
where the actual goods are. even 1 
when several handsful of clothing 
are left In the fists of Goofnah's 
players. 

* + * * 

/AF course. I believe a wife should 
take a intelligent interest in foot 
ball if her husband does, but so far 
I have found out that the most in- , 
telligent method is merely to yes him 
on any little remark he makes about . 
the game. He will then consider you 1 
got a great sporting interest and are 
a fine little pal to take to a game. 
So generally 1 and Mrs. Bush both 
pull that yes dear stuff and leave 
our men enjoy tlteirselves. Nothing ' 
can spoil a good game of foot ball i 
for a man quicker then a girl who 
earnestly wants to understand it. 

I remember, last year, the cute 
tunes they sang out on the field. 
Particularly the Goofnah University j 
Anathema. It was real Impressive, j 
after all the Jazz they had been shoot-| 
ing. to see the Goofnah Aluminums ; 
stand up all solemn, their hats in • 
their hands, and sing that glorious • 
old song "Vox Populi." 

I can Just see George, with his new- 
green velvet kelly in his yellow- 
gloves. his eyes half closed, his face 
all serious, singing in the singing 
section, where the best is like the i 
worst: y 

"For dear old Mother Goofnah, 

So long as life shall hold. 

T bla bla bla bla—bla bla 

Nor tra bla da grow cold!" 

I do think songs with noble 
sentiments like that are perfectly 
grand, or would be, if anybody could j 
ever remember the words. Not that j 
I want to knock the Jolly, gaydog i 
song of the merry old campus, though. ! 
Far from It, I think they help a foot 
ball game along a whole lot. Well, 
anyways, after I been to one of them 
games and got home and become 
thawed out, I often catch myself go¬ 
ing around the house singing about 
"Boola boola you're a boola," or 
"Hltehy dickie dola bla, old Usrvard 
can never fail." 

I say T catch myself, and I fully 
realize that Is fortunate, because If 
I didn’t and somebody else did, why 
they would very likely call the am¬ 
bulance before I got a chance to ex¬ 
plain. 

Foot ball bores a whole lot of 
women, but I personally myself am 
never at a loss for something to 
amuse me when at a foot ball game. 

I always remember to bring along 
the old alleged tortoise shell cheat¬ 
ers. and when the players is? being 
penalized 20 yards why I do a little 
serious reading of the program 
jokes or look at the funny pictures 
of the squads* Right and Left, And 


generally by that time one side or an¬ 
other down there on the field have 
gained 30 yards and had it taker 
away because they done it on the 
bias which they call off-side. 

* * * *4« 

¥ DUXNO who invented foot ball in 
the first place, but I’ll bet a 
niekle and a half he was in the re¬ 
tail dry goods business and started 
life at the dress goods counter—at 
least a person would think so from 
the way everything is measured by 
yards. 

One thing is sure, it was never in¬ 
vented by any arithmetic teacher, 
anybody can tell that from the wa> 
those foot bailers add. But, believe 
you of me, it certainly is a funny 
feature of any foot ball game, the 
way in the very middle of it the> 
will stop dead and one feller will 
begin to count. 

Generally he snaps out 11—7—62— 
49—3. Just as quick! At first I used 
to try and add ’em up myself, but 
after a few trys I quit and I never 
yet did hear any of the boys on the 
field give the answer. I suppose we 
was too far away. 

Well, anyways, these and several 
other tender and tough recollections 
came over me the other night while 
George was burbling on about how 
we would catch the Foot Ball Spe¬ 
cial. catch a bite to eat at Catsmp’s 
(’afe near the trolley, catch part of 
the trolley to the field, catch cold and 
catch the six-eleven home. In fact 
all rules for the day was apparently 
going to be catch-as-catch-can. 

It was a picture to arouse every¬ 
thing except enthusiasm in any 
lady's heart. But, of course, the 
battle would be as a mere nothing to 
the healthy young boy Geo. was plan 
nlng to feel like that day. 

So I says, well. Geo., I says, this 
year I got a good mind to confine 
my activities with gridirons to the 
one on our kitchen stove. I dunno 
just what good foot ball playing is 
good for anyways, we go there to re¬ 
new our youth and come horns all 
wore out with being Juvenile, I says. 
If we want to be young, why not 
satisfy ourselves with a second child¬ 
hood around home? 

And Geo. says, that’s right, start a 
fight If you want. I am always read; 
But if you don’t know what foot ball 
playing is good for, I will tell you 
right now. Foot ball Is splendid prac¬ 
tice for a young man who expects to 
get married and stay that way! 

(Copyright, 1924.) 


Sugar by the Ton. 

/^MIIEF among industries is that 
which gives us sugar. There was 
a time when sugar was a luxury. In 
the old colonial days It cost 75 cents 
a pound, says Nature Magazine. Large 
scale production, however, has 
brought the commodity within the 
reach of everybody, and it is now a 
staple article of our diet The United 
States consumes about 5,000,000 long 
tons of sugar a year. 
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